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close things to some, who were doing despite to 
the offers of Divine love and mercy to them: 
who had become like the heath in the desert, in 
a dry and barren soil; not partaking of the 
water of life, by which alone the soul can be kept 
alive unto God ; and such is their insensibility, 
that they know not when good cometh. These 
were pleaded with, to lay. these things solemnly 
to heart; for the time was fast approaching, 
when the awful message would be sounded in 
their ear, ‘Steward, give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer stew- 
ard.’ Also the fearful, trembling followers of 
Christ, were encouraged to keep the faith; for 
in his time He would shed abroad his peace in 
their hearts, and grant an evidence of his ac- 
ceptance and approbation.” 

[Having a minute to attend North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, and to visit some meetings be- 
longing to it, in which labor of love he had 
his beloved friend, Henry Cope, for companion. 
William Evans thus alludes to some of his ser- 
vices thereaway: } 

“Eleventh Month 6th. Attended the Meet- 
ing for Ministers and Elders, in which I was 
engaged to hold up the importance of maintain- 
ing our testimony to the spiritual nature of Di- 
vine worship under the Gospel dispensation. It 
requires devotedness to the Truth, and a willing- 
ness to endure mortification before the people, 
at times, in a steadfast waiting for the Master's 
life-giving presence; not daring to put forth a 
hand to any work, until He appears and gives 
strength and authority for it. if this precious 
testimony, by which we are much distinguished 
from other denominations, is not preserved, the 
Society must go down. After meeting, we rode 
back to New Garden. 

“7th. The meeting for worship this morning 
was crowded, and for a long time much dis- 
turbed. I felt impressed with the necessity of 
advocating the doctrine of the universality of 
the Light of Christ, as it shines at times in the 
hearts of all men. It gives man a sight of his 
fallen condition, alienated from God by sin; 
and by obedience to it, he is gradually led out 
of darkness into the marvellous light of the 
Lord, and thus witnesses, as he perseveres faith- 
fully, a growth and an establishment in the 
Truth. Christ Jesus is the author and finisher 
of the saints’ faith. True faith is not a faculty 
of the human mind; but a firm belief and con- 
fidence, produced by the operation of his Spirit 
on the heart, that what He requires of man to 
forsake or to perform, is the revealed will of our 
Heavenly Father; and leads us to put our trust 
in Christ, the Captain of salvation. He came 
to save us from our sins, not in them; and we 
must be separated from sin, before we can ex- 
perience complete justification and redemption. 

“8th. Second-day morning, the meeting for 
business commenced. Towards the close, the 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Wlections from the Journal of William Evans, 
(Continued from page 146.) 

1847.—" Was at the North Meeting; in which 
Ruekiel’s vision of the dry bones in the valley, 
which were very dry, was brought before me. 
Itseemed not only to represent the state of many 
of the house of Israel, who were very destitute of 
the love and life of God in their hearts; but 
also the condition of those who were baptized 
for the dead, and who, at times, such was their 
stripped and destitute condition, as to the sensi- 
ble feeling of the life-giving presence of the 
Iori, were ready to doubt whether they would 
ever again expertence it, and be enabled to 
stand before Him with acceptance. Yet He, 


breathe on bones whose energy is departed, 
clothe them as with sinews and flesh, and breathe 
into them the breath of life, and raise them up 
sanarmy for his service. I hope a little of 
his quickening virtue was felt among us this 
day.” 

“Of latter time being under much exercise, 
and at seasons clothed with many fears, I have 
had little call openly to speak in the assemblies 
of the Lord’s people; and when I have believed 
myself constrained to stand forth on behalf of 
my gracious Lord and Master and his cause, it 
bas been in but few words, yet attended with 
the evidence of being rightly authorized, by his 
peace shed abroad in my mind. To-day I felt 
aalled on to bear testimony, that He, who gave 
his disciples power over all the power of the 
themy,so that nothing should by any means 
ofend or harm them, was still with his faithful, 
devoted children; and according to their re- 
seective conditions, growths and services in the 
church, would give them power over all the 
power of the enemy, in the various assaults and 
lemptations with which he may be permitted to 
buffet them ; if on their part, they keep faithful 
Him. Christ only knows the depth of bap- 
tm needful for the humiliation and refinement 
of his disciples; and if they hold fast the grain 
offiith, which will never be entirely taken from 
them, in his time, He will appear to them, as the 
Maurrection and the life; renew their faith, and 
grant an evidence, that their feet are upon the 

of ages, the sure foundation, against which 
the gates of hell cannot prevail. 
I went to Haddonfield, and attended that 


importance of rightly holding a Yearly Meet- 
ing, coming before me, and of Friends conduct- 
ing, during the recess, at their respective lodging 
places, in a manner consistent with the object 


meeting; in which I was drawn forth to say | of their coming together, I felt drawn affection- 

ately to call their attention, particularly that of 
the young people, to it; and to mention a re- 
mark made to me in my early going out on 
religious visits, by an elder in the church of 
Christ; that he always found it best to keep 
under religious exercise. 
ward watchfulness; keeping the fear of the Lord 
before our eyes, lest we should do anything that 
would be inconsistent with the object of our 
leaving home. For want of this, how will Satan 
rob us and wound us, and deprive us of the 
benefit intended by these opportunities. 
young people were invited to guard against 
everything of a light and frivolous nature, by 
which they would suffer loss. Friends expressed 
their unity with it, and wished it might have 
proper place with them.” 


This is a state of in- 


The 


“On the 16th, we went to New Salem, where 


we had a meeting with the few Friends residing 
near, and in the village; also some other per- 
sons who had been invited. 
vine worship, the necessity of being brought off 
from all dependence upon man, and coming to 
an inward acquaintance with the Lord Jesus, 
relying upon Him as our teacher and minister, 
were set before them. 
in his will and time, to comprehend the truths 
of the Gospel, or to teach others the way of re- 
ligion, will be fruitless. 
condition, may set himself to work, and con- 
clude he knows much ; yet proceeding from his 
own spirit it will not work the righteousness of 
God, or promote the Redeemer’s kingdom. I 
felt much for the young people, and warned 
them of the machinations of wicked men and 
women, who were trying to draw unsuspecting 
young people into their evil practices. 
those who were striving to do right, I was pros- 
trated in vocal prayer, that they might be 
strengthened, and that the visitations of the 
Lord’s love and mercy, might be extended to 


The nature of Di- 


All the efforts of man, 


Man, in his natural 


For 


- 


the young people; bringing them to submit to 


bear the yoke and cross of Christ, and preparing 


them to uphold the standard of pure righteous- 
ness where they dwell.” 


[Upon getting home from this journey, Wil- 


liam Evans thus feelingly acknowledges his sense 
of preservations and mercies :] 


“It is cause of gratitude to the God and Father 


of all our sure mercies, to be preserved from 
danger and serious accident; and to believe 


that He provided for us, and was our guide, so 
as to perform the work He assigned us to do. 
May I be favored with his continual providence 
in my outward and spiritual concerns; so as to 
be kept obedient to his will, and sanctified and 
fit for his use, through the cleansing, quickening 
efficacy of his Divine Word in the heart, un- 
worthy as I am of the least of all his mercies; 
to whom, with his dear Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, be ascribed all glory and honor, thanks- 
giving and praise, world without end. Amen.” 

1848.—“ To a letter which I wrote toa Friend 
about this time, I appended the following: ‘In 
the present unsettled state of our religious So- 
ciety, I am persuaded that the place of safety is 
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individual watchfulness unto prayer; that we 
may do nothing to create excitement, by which 
any may be stirred up to do what will not make 
for peace, and receive the Divine approbation. 
John Woolman, I think, says, if the church 
gathers to the place of true prayer, her habita- 
tion is safe. In that condition alone, can she be 
prepared to wait for and to receive the direction 
of her all-wise and omnipoteut Head. And if 
we stand still, waiting for the salvation of God, 
we shall have good ground to hope that He will 
take his cause into his own hand, and carry the 
charch through all its difficulties, to its further 
refinement, and the praise and glory of his great 
name. It is a great mistake to grow impatient 
under suffering ; and in order to procure relief, 
as we imagine, rush into any measure, incom- 
patible with the order of the Discipline. If 
others do wrong, bear a righteous testimony 
against it; and if it seem to avail nothing, then 
Jeave it and them to the Lord, to do what seem- 
eth to Him good.” 

“Sixth Month 1st. My wife and myself went, 
this morning, to Plymouth Monthly Meeting. 
It seemed to be our place to encourage the de- 
voted ones, and the visited young people, to hold 
on, in the good old way, in which our fathers in 
the Truth walked. The enemy is busy at work 
to draw‘us away from close watchfulness over 
our hearts, and to persuade us that there is little 
or nothing in our testimony to simplicity and 
self-denial, and that continual exercise of spirit, 
in which the outgoings of the mind after ease, 
is detected. And when he has persuaded us 


that the gentle convictions of Divine Grace are 
imaginary, or that it is not necessary to be so 
strict as our fathers were; then the way will be 
opened to inculcate doctrines that our Society 


never believed; as, that immediate revelation 
has ceased; and thus the indispensable duty of 
waiting upon the Lord, that we may hear and 
know his voice, and be instructed immediately, 
as the sheep of Christ, and led along safely by 
Him, would be forsaken. It is those who are 
giving heed to the manifestations of his Spirit 
in their hearts, that will be prepared to make a 
right use of the Holy Scriptures.” 

“At Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, my mind 
was arrested with the importance of keeping 
under suffering for the sake of the blessed Mas- 
ter and his cause, and for our own benefit and 
preservation. The expression of the apostle was 
brought before me, ‘ For unto you it is given, in 
the behalf of Christ, not only to believe in Him, 
but also to suffer for his sake.’ It seemed to me, 
that inward suffering, in a state of close watch- 
fulness, was greatly needed ; and that much loss 
would be sustained, if we were to become a self- 
active, talking people; and not experience those 
humbling, preparing baptisms into our own con- 
ditions, needed to fit us for usefulness, and to 
bring us in sympathy with Christ; who as the 
Seed, is pressed down in the hearts of the people, 
by their worldly thoughts, and desires after 
things of a perishing nature.” 

(To be continued.) 
scnenininibtellihiineninee 

To practice righteousness and resist sin, re- 
quires the in-dwelling strength of God. “ Re- 
new a right spirit within me,” prayed the psalm- 
ist. The original word signifies a firm, constant 
spirit, that has no waverings. A steady hand 
writes a clear, strong line; the shaking, tremu- 
lous hand makes a crooked scrawl. Faith is 
likened to an anchor, because it has a holding 
power; and that comes from the hold which 
God has upon the man who exercises.—Dr. T. 


L. Ouyler. 
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Lost On the Moor. 


Two boys of twelve or thirteen years of age 
had gone out “St. Thomasing,” that is, visiting 
the farmhouses on St. Thomas’s Day (Twelfth 
Month 20th), and asking “Thomas's gifts.” 
These were usually pieces of pepper-cake (or the 
customary thick Christmas gingerbread), with 
perhaps a modicum of cheese, or a bite of cake 
or maybe a few halfpence. The day was dull 
and raw, but not bitterly cold. They had 
reached the farm called Stormy Hall, and then, 
finding the afternoon growing dark, and more 
thickness setting in, they made up their minds 
to give up for the day, and to turn their steps 
homewards the “soonest way” they could go; 
and this was to leave the fringe of farmhouses 
that lie all along the dale just about the level 
of the highest enclosure, and the rough road 
that gives the means of going from one to the 
other all along, and making up the hill slopingly 
in order to reach the main road running along 
the top of the ridge from Kirkby Moorside to 
Castleton, where their parents lived. All this, 
however, was not made out until the next day, 
for the poor boys had never reached home. 
The anxiety of the parents—the boys were cous- 
ins—need not be dwelt upon. 

It so happened the next morning that I had 
to take an early walk in the outlying part of 
the parish which Fryup is, and it was near mid- 
day when I returned to the parsonage. Just 
before entering the garden from the Fryup side 
I heard a number of voices in the lane, and 
presently saw the speakers coming down the 
lane from the school. This was so unusual at 
the time named, for twelve o’clock is invariably 
called “dinner time,” that I knew there must 
be some greatly exciting cause to account for 
this neglect of the mid-day meal, and instead of 
going into the house I went into the road to 
meet the men I had seen. Nearly the first per- 
son I met wasa stalwart mason, then and always 
a great friend of mine, who told me that the 
two boys I have mentioned had never reached 
home, and to judge by the answers to inquiries 
made along the line they had taken the previous 
afternoon, they must have spent the night totally 
unsheltered om the open moor. My friend 
Frank’s voice shook as he told me this. He 
was no ways related to the missing lads, but he 
was himself the father of lads of about the same 
age, and there was no lack of natural feeling 
about him. In fact he was a good. fellow all 
round. 

We organized our plan of search at once, 
and passing in loose order along the fields on 
the west side of the dale, we made towards the 
moor above Stormy Hall as directly as we could. 
We had not proceeded far before a shout came 
down the dale, and was passed on to us in the 
rear with a speed that seemed almost marvel- 
lous, to the effect that “one of the lads had been 
found, and though very stiff and Jame from the 
exposure, still not materially the worse.” 

We soon met with further and fuller intelli- 
gence, and it appeared that the boys, bewildered 
by the fog, which they had found very dense as 
they ascended the moor-bank from the farm and 
indeed increasing in thickness the higher they 
reached, had almost immediately, and in a way 
which they could not explain, gone astray from 
the right direction, and the deviation was made, 
although in the clear light it might seem to have 
been an important one, yet, as always in a thick 
fog, it had the inevitable consequence of leading 
step by step to bewilderment. Our poor luck- 
less little lads soon found they were out of the 


track, and effort after effort to recover it endeg 
in disappointment and hopeless discomfiture, 
And then the darkness of coming night began 
to intensify the heavy gloom of the fog, Ba 
the brave, hardy little chaps did not give up or 
lose either heart or head in their trouble, Th 
were lost, and they must spend the night on the 
open moor. Well then, they must make the 
best of it, and do what they could towards 
making the inevitable as bearable as they could, 
And so they looked out a hollow way wore 
the feet of the sheep, and dry, and sheltered } 
the growth of tall ling; and then they pulled 
some more ling to hap themselves withal, and 
munching some of the gifts of food they had got 
at the different farms they had visited, they pre. 
pared to spend the night as comfortable ag we 
boots and stockings and damp clothes would 
permit. 

When the morning broke at last—and the 
nights are long indeed towards the end of 
Twelfth Month, and even sometimes to thos 
who have more luxurious appointments than g 
down-pressing canopy of dull, grayish-white fog 
with damp ling for coverlet, and moist shoe 
and stockings, and clothes in general far from 
dry, for shect and blanket —only one of the two 
was capable of movement, and he stiffly and 
with difficulty. But with an effort he “got his 
sel’ scratted oop,” and began to think what was 
best to be done. As he sat and thought as well 
as he could, poor little chap, he fancied he heard 
the tinkle of a bell, and if so, it would mean 
deliverance! It was no sheep-bell that, ifs 
bell at all; but it would be the bell of the lead. 
ing horse of a “draught” (team), and it would 
lead him to the high-road, if only he had strength 
and feet to struggle so far. 

A minute or two, and he is assured it is a bell; 
and then he hears the driver speaking to his 
horses. Away he goes, hobbling as well as he 
can; but the passage of the draught along the 
beaten road is faster than his with his numbed 
feet over the hindering ling, and the sounds of 
the rescue that might be are getting a little 
ahead of him. With a choking sense of some 
thing nearer like despair than any yet, he mus 
ters all his strength for a last yell, and luckily 
he is heard. It was time; for his strength was 
spent, brave little fellow that he was! The dri- 
ver, who was making his early way to the Rose 
dale Head coal-pits, stopped his draught, shouted 
in response, and presently had the poor, chilled, 
foot-numb, aching little waif safe in his arms, 
hoisted him into the wagon, covered him with 
the hay the horses were to have eaten while 
taking in the intending load of coal, weighing 
it, paying for it and so forth, turned amy 
straight back for Castleton, and dropped the 
rescued youngster at his father’s door. 

But the boy had not forgotten his fellowin 
the night’s bivouac, who, moreover as beings 
hardy than himself, wat really and sadly dis 
abled, but had given such an account of bis 
own position when he first heard the sound of 
the bell, and of the way he had taken in trying 
to intercept the draught, that there was no diff 
culty for William Robinson, the rescuer, to givé 
minute directions to such as he fell in witha 
the road, how to look for the lost and helples 
sojourner still left in his comfortless nights 
lodgings. And thus, before the party I had 
joined had had more than time to spread then 
selves out in a long line, each individual within 
hailing distance, if not sight of his right and 
left-hand neighbors, and to begin our systemalit 
search of every yard of the moor before us, the 
news came up from behind, that the boy h 
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een found, had been taken down to Stormy 
fall, and was there quite “safe,” though by no 
sound. 

In half an hour’s time the poor boy had more 
gsitors than ever before or since in his life. 
We found him near a cheery farm-house fire, 
yere told he had enjoyed some warm milk, and, 
except that he had for the time lost the use of 
his legs aud feet, did not seem to be materially 
the worse. The doctor, too, had seen him; for 
he had come riding up to join the army of seek- 
ers,and was On the spot almost as soon as wanted ; 
and had said that he must stay where he was 
fora day or two, and then might be taken home 
without hurt; and that after a few days he 
would be as well again as ever. 

But thick as the fog was, there was more mist 
than could be accounted for on that ground in 
the eyes of more than one or two of the hardy, 
rugged men who had joined in that search, when 
ye realized what exposure on a North York- 
sire moorland in a Twelfth Month night must 
be, and did not as yet even fancy to ourselves 
that these strayed boys might have had coolness 
enough, and bravery besides, to try, hopeless as 
their ease seemed, to do the best they could for 
themselves.— Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. 

rs». 
From the “SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES.” 

A catastrophe befalls a quiet and lovely home, 
by which the husband and father is taken sud- 
denly away. The eldest son is but a bright and 
thoughtless boy. At once, however, he is in a 
newenvironment. There isforhim a new heaven 
andanewearth. He is changed, as it were, in 
an hour, New responsibilities press upon him; 
his struggle to bear up under them develops 
and strengthens his every faculty. His step is 
firmer; his bearing is more erect ; his face shows 
the lines of thought and care and unselfish en- 
durance for others. Through that catastrophe 
he has been raised from the plane of a careless, 
dependent youth, to the sphere of a noble and 
holy manhood. 

Or, it is the young wife with her helpless babe, 
who seems crushed under the catastrophe which 
deprives her of a loving husband's presence and 
care. How different a world she lives in now! 
The heaven and the earth are new toher. And 
how she changes with her change of condition! 
How her thoughts centre on the little one left 
toher, and on the home where the family shall be 
reunited! Through grace, her unspeakable sor- 
tow transfigures her very face and form, until 
the seems so spiritualized and refined by sanc- 
tified suffering that her every look becomes 
a inspiration and a benediction to all who 
watch her. She is of a higher order of being 
than she could have been while the first heaven 
and the first earth remained to her. 

The young man engaged in hisstudiesisstartled 
by the intelligence that his father is a bankrupt, 
and that he must abandon his plans for a college 
course, and go out at once to earn his bread by 
daily toil. The daughter, whose very life has 
been lived in her mother’s love, is summoned 
by that mother’s death to take, as it were, the 
mother’s place in the suddenly changed house- 
hold. The husband, to whom a devoted wife 
has been everything, is left in loneliness as by 
the lightning’s stroke. The man of wealth finds 
his property swept away through unfortunate 
lavestments, and is compelled to begin again in 
prrerty afier long years of ease and indulgence. 

¢who has trusted another without doubt or 
hesitation, finds in a sad hour that he has been 

trayed by one whom he loved as his own soul. 
tmay be fire or flood or pestilence which changes 














































the whole face and circumstances of a community, 
and brings through that catastrophe a new heav- 
en and a new earth to all the dwellers there. 
There are a thousand ways in which the change 
may come. 
manifest in the uplifted characters and the en- 
—" lives of all who are truly profited there- 

y. 
bereavement, or disappointment, or loss of pos- 
sessions, or change of condition and circum- 
stances,—there can never be that great and rapid 
transformation by which a soul is swept onward 
and upward at once into a loftier realm of 
spiritual being. 
of God” is “ through many tribulations,” and 
tribulation often involves catastrophe, with its 
change of the very earth and heaven. 


seemed like the very shock of finaldoom? Have 
the heavens above us appeared to pass away 
with a great ngise, and the elements of nature 
about us to be dissolved with fervent heat, and 
the earth beneath us and all the works therein to 
be burned up? 
filment of God’s promise in the sight before us 
of “new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 
already to be seen, nearer and clearer than the 
first heavens, and with so much more of living 
treasure in them. 
us, fuller than the first earth of sacred memories, 
of hallowed duties, and of holy hopes. 
is more open by day, and the stars in it are 
brighter by night, than aught that we knew 
aforetime ; and in this new order of things “ the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and 
God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.” 


which belonged those Friends who had taken 
up arms to defend the Indians and their fellow- 
citizens, was brought under much exercise on 
account of this act. They could but sympathize 
with the feelings of humanity which had im- 
pelled the offending members to take this step; 
and they must have recognized the allowance 
that was to be made for the state of public ex- 
citement that existed and the apparent danger 
of the triumph of the mob over legitimate gov- 
ernment; yet they could not ignore the neces- 
sity of maintaining the testimony which the 
Society had long maintained against wars and 
fightings. 








































Coming in any way, influence is 


Without such a catastrophe,—some great 


The way “into the kingdom 


Has there happened to us a catastrophe that 


Then let us recognize the ful- 
The new heavens are 


The new earth is round about 


Thesky 
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The Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. 


(Continued from page 147.) 
The Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, to 


Their course appears to have been one in which 


»yrudence and the meekness of wisdum were ap- 
I 


parent. At a suitable time the overseers re- 


quested the Monthly Meeting to appoint a com- 


mittee to aid them in administering suitable 


advice to the delinquents. A number of weighty 
experienced Friends were accordingly deputed 


for this service. They found thirty-two of those 
who had taken uparms were minors, and many 
of the others were such as were not orderly in 
their lives and conversations. Many confessed 
that they had been hurried into the act without 
due consideration, and they were convinced 
their conduct had been contrary to the Gospel 
of peace. Some publicly condemned the course 


they had pursued, and sent acknowledgments 
many condemned 
it to the committee, and a few continued to justi- 


of their error to the meeting ; 


=? 


fy all they had done. 


’ After about eighteen months of labor, the 





committee drew up an epistle to Friends, which 
was adopted by the Monthly Meeting in the 
Twelfth Month of 1765. 
the ancient testimony of the Society to the 
peaceable nature of Christ’s kingdom; and the 
belief was expressed that the principal cause of 
the defection which had been manifested, was a 
want of experimental acquaintance with the 
Divine virtue and power of Christ. 
“Weighty has been, and still is, the concern 
which rests upon us, that those of our members 
who have erred may be convinced and restored 
into the path of peace, and that the reproach 
brought upon us and our religious profession 
may be effectually removed.” 


In this was set forth 


It says: 


After mentioning the repeated visits in ten- 


derness and Christian compassion that had been 
paid to those who had erred, and referring to 
the good effects of this labor, it says of those 
who are not yet so convinced of the inconsistency 
of 
“With these we esteem it our duty still to labor 
with patience and forbearance, as way may be 
opened in Divine wisdom, hoping a merciful visi- 
tation of gracious help will be extended to them, 
which alone can bless our future labors with 
success.” 


their conduct as to condemn the same: 


A degree of tenderness and conviction fol- 


lowed the patient, persevering labor of Friends, 
and in the Fifth Month of 1767 a report was 
made that those who had not been disowned for 
other causes, nor had made acknowledgment of 
their error, now expressed “a willingness and 
hope to be more guarded,” and “ desire to wit- 
ness a further growth in the Truth.” 
mittee was released at that time, and this long, 
patient and successful labor was brought to an 
end. 


The com- 


The number who were ultimately disowned it 


is believed was not large; and the labors of the 
committee were no doubt instrumental in in- 
structing many in the grounds of our testimony 
against war, and in stirring them up to a closer 
conformity in their manner of life to the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of Christ. 


The great conflict known as the French and 


Indian War was so destructive and so important 
in its results, that it seems proper to give some 
account of the causes which led to it. 


The most important of these was the conflict- 


ing claims to territory in America, of France 
and England. The Cabots, father and son, had 
discovered the coast of North America under a 
commission from Henry VII of England, had 
explored it in 1496 and 1498 as far south as 
Cape Hatteras, and had according to the cus- 


tom of those, and indeed of succeeding times, 
taken possession by planting the flag of England 


on the soil—ignoring the rights of the native 


inhabitants, who were the real owners, or at 
least claiming precedence of any other Euro- 
pean nation. The claims founded on this. fic- 
titious possession were supposed to extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The English colonies at the time of this war 
had spread along the sea coast from Maine to 
Florida, but had nowhere penetrated very far 
into the interior of the country. 

The French settlements were along the River 
St. Lawrence, and gradually extended up its 
valley, along the great lakes and down the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi. They were much pro- 
moted by the proselyting zeal of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who were ready to endure hardships, 
torture and even death in their efforts to spread 
a knowledge of Christianity, as they believed it, 
among the native tribes. Their explorers traced 
the course of the Mississippi River down to the 
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Gulf of Mexico, and permanent settlements were 
made at various points. By occupying the val- 
ley of the Ohio they hoped to confine the Eng- 
lish to the country east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, 

The traders of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
had been in the habit of visiting the Indian 
towns on the upper tributaries of the Ohio, and 
trading for furs. The Canadian fur-traders be- 
gan to visit the same villages, and in 1749 sent 
an expedition to explore and occupy the coun- 
try. The English traders were expelled, and a 
letter was sent to Governor Hamilton of Penn- 
sylvania, admonishing him to encroach no fur- 
ther on the territory of the King of France. 
These aggressive measures were resisted mainly 
by a company of prominent Virginians, who 
also sent an exploring party in 1750; and in 
1753 acolony was planted on the Youghiogheny 
west of Laurel Hill. In the same year Du 
Quesne, the Governor of Canada, despatched a 
company of 1,200 men to descend the Alleghany 
and colonize the country. These came into 
collision with the provincial troops, who had 
fortified themselves at the confluence of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela, and a war was 
begun in what was then a western wilderness, 
while the French and English governments were 
nominally at peace with each other. 

A small army of Virginians under the com- 
mand of George Washington was sent to re- 
capture the fort at the source of the Ohio River, 
but owing to the superior number of the French 
troops was compelled to retreat without accom- 
plishing its object. 


Although professing to be at peace, each of 


the European governments sent out soldiers to 
their respective colonies, and the war was vigor- 
ously prosecuted. An army sent into western 
Pennsylvania in 1755 was disastrously defeated. 
There was fighting also in the north of New 
York about Lakes George and Champlain; but 

yar was not declared between the two nations 
until 1756, two years after hostilities had actu- 
ally begun. The war continued with varying 
success and much bloodshed until in 1759 the 
English forces prevailed, and Canada and all 
the.fortified posts of the French were surrendered 
to the English. 

Both the hostile parties had availed them- 
selves of the help of Indian allies—and these in 
accordance with their usual tactics laid waste the 
frontier settlements, killing or carrying into 
captivity a large number of the settlers. These 
were the devastations which so distressed the 
outlying settlers in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia ; and in their execution the Indians 
were stimulated partly by the influence of the 
French, and probably also in many cases by a 
desire to avenge themselves on those who had 
unjustly settled on their lands. So that the dic- 
tates both of equity and of policy were in har- 
mony with the concern which Friends felt, that 
none of their members should occupy lands to 
which the Indian title had not been justly ex- 
tinguished. 

Although after 1760 the French no longer 
retained any foothold in Canada and the valley 
of the St. Lawrence, yet the Indian tribes who 
had been friendly to them could with difficulty 
appreciate that this territory had been finally 
lost to their former allies; and they looked for- 
ward to a time when the struggle would be re- 
newed by the French with fresh forces. Their 
unsettlement was increased by the ill-treatment 
of the English conquerors. In this condition 
of affairs, a far-reaching conspiracy was organ- 
ized by Pontiac, chief of the Ottawas, whose 


home was in the district between Lakes Erie 
and Michigan. He conceived the idea of uniting 
all the Indian tribes from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi in one confederacy, which on a given 
day should strike every English fort and every 
English family west of the mountains. The 
time fixed for the fatal blow was the 7th of the 
Fifth Month, 1768. But it was difficult to se- 
cure perfect uniformity of action among so many 
tribes and so widely scattered. Yet the result 


was terribly disastrous—and by the middle of 


summer every fortified post had fallen into their 
hands except three. Buta treaty of peace was 
signed between France and England in 1763, 
and the news of this reaching the Indian tribes 
discouraged them from continuing the warfare, 
and their confederacy soon dissolved. By this 
treaty all the French possessions East of the 
Mississippi were ceded to England. 
(To be continued.) 


The Religious Parrot. 


“ 


A well-known writer says: “ I do not think we 
ourselves are aware how much our religious life 
is made up of phrases ; how much of what we 
call Christian experience is only a dialect of the 
churches, a mere religious phraseology, with 
almost nothing behind it in what we really feel 
and know.” 

When Paul said to the Philippian jailer, speak- 
ing from the depths of his personal experience 
and a clear understanding of the man’s need, 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved,” the words brought light and 
life toa dark soul. But when they are repeated, 
as they frequently are, by persons who have no 
more real knowledge of their meaning than a 
parrot, they sound hollow enough, and utterly 
fail of their purpose. Said a young minister, 
in an unusually candid mood, when asked what 
answers he gave to inquirers, “I tell them the 
regulation things.” At the same time he con- 
fessed that he had little confidence in these “ re- 
gulation things.” That is just what scores, yes, 
hundreds, of preachers are doing. They are say- 
ing the “ regulation things.’ They are preach- 
ing the doctrines and ideas that they imbibed in 
college and seminary, or the notions derived from 
their independent reading, instead of uttering 
the feelings and experiences of their own lives, 
the convictions of their own hearts. How often 
are sermons approved as extremely “scriptural,” 
merely because they are made up of many differ- 
ent texts strung together and rattled off parrot 
fashion, with very little regard to their exact 
meaning or application? 

But come into the prayer-meeting, and listen 
to the parrotsthere. Deacon Jonesisone. They 
say he has the “ gift of prayer.” Hark, how 
those nicely rounded sentences pour forth! He 
never hesitates, nor is ata loss fora word. Many 
good phrases are quoted at length directly from 
the Bible. Some have been appropriated from 
the familiar prayer of good Dr. Brown, his for- 
mer pastor, and are precious bits of real antique 
furniture. Others are family heirlooms. The 
prayer is a fine patchwork of words and phrases 
gathered during long years of attendance at re- 
ligious meetings. You are profoundly conscious, 
while the deacon is praying, that he doesn’t want 
anything in particular. The truth is, he is not 
praying atall. He issimply repeating a string 
of fine sentences that he has learned. When he 
reaches the end of his repertoire, he sits down. 
Then Sister Green rises, and makes a few remarks. 
She is another parrot. Instead of having some- 
thing to say, and saying it in the shortest, plain- 
est, and most direct terms possible, she will 


“cc 


ramble on about religion being a ve “ satisfyin 
portion,” and hope for a more “ realizin nia 
of her weakness, and much more of e same 
kind. Sister Green is an excellent woman but 
she is a parrot nevertheless, ; 

Now, strange as it may seem, parrots any 
made, not born; that is, religious parrots, 
are the product of false methods of religi 
training. The pulpit parrot is the result of that 
system of seminary training that teaches mento 
write sermons rather than to preach the g 
that fills them with theology and church hi 
instead of setting them on fire with zeal for the 
salvation of men. The prayer-meeting parmt 
has been hatched in the incubator of a 
experience meetings. He is thoroughly imbued 
with the notion that speaking in meeting ig an 
essential part of every Christian life. 

Some of our evangelists hold children’s mee 
ings in which young people of not more thang 
dozen years of age are urged to speak, to pray, 
to relate their “experience.” They invanably 
fall into set phrases, and soon become parrotg 
All speech that is genuine is helpful at once tg 
the speaker and to those who hear. But he who 
merely repeats the words of others is likely to be 
deceived as to his own life, and he will su 
fail to influence others.— G. H. Hubbard in 8, 


Times. 


Mucu has been said of late concerning the 
bi-chloride of gold cure for drunkenness. The 
administration of the asserted cure being by 
hy podermic injections, which are said to produce 
a distaste for alcohol and its compounds. The 
Christian Cynosure thinks that getting drunk is 
a sin rather than a weakness, and that a more 
radical antidote than a chemical cure for intox- 
ication, needs to be sought after. It says: 

“ The writer knew a young, healthy, fine-look- 
ing man, not a Christian, living in Chicago, who 
had this drink-thirst to an uncontrollable de- 
gree, although he could be classed only as a 
moderate drinker. On his way home to sleep, 
every night, he had to pass a saloon, and every 
night he went into it and had one drink, 
going, soon afterward, to bed. Providentially, 
some influence, perhaps God’s Holy Spirit, set 
him to thinking how weak and foolish he was, 
not able, with his strong frame and manly form, 
to get the better of so persistent a habit. But 
his will was weaker than his appetite for a 
and he could not overcome the evil that 
him. Something prompted him to pray that his 
craving for ardent spirits might be taken from 
him. For a time even under this regular disc 
pline, he could not prevail. But he was sincere 
with sufficient faith to keep on praying. A few 
days more elapsed, and to his great joy 
with considerable surprise, he found that he bad 
conquered his appetite, and that he could pas 
and re-pass that and all other saloons, withott 
a desire to enter or to drink any ardent spins 
The writer heard his testimony given at a Sut- 
day afternoon meeting, and on another occ 
sion. The cure was performed not by the ap- 
plication of drugs, but by that power that has 
changed many a sinner into a living child of 
God.”—L. 


a  — 


CHARACTER must be built up by the effort of 
resistance to mere tendency, and by overcoming 


obstacles. The man who has not to fight 
world, the flesh, and the devil is in a perilous 
state. It must be because these have ceased 


need effort to hold him in allegiance to their 
evil powers. 
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led Out of Rome by the Holy Spirit. 


In the Converted Catholic for the present 
month, there is an interesting letter from a cor- 
ndent, Sarah F. F , detailing how her 
eves were opened to see the errors of the Romish 
mmunion, to perceive her personal need of the 
woe baptism that is essential to the salvation 
of the soul, and how she was favored to come 
wt of the darkness and bondage which had 
iheretofore surrounded and held her. Her ex- 
rence affords an additional testimony to the 
ralue of turning the hearts of the people away 
from & dependence upon man to the One mighty 
ave, Who indeed is not far from any who 
heed his first gentle intimations and press on in 
the way Of his leading and requiring. The 
raders of “THe Frrenp” will probably be 
isterested in the account. The letter has been 
omewhat condensed.—J. W. L.] 





“I was brought up a Roman Catholic and 
cotinued in that church until about a year ago, 
yhen I drifted into that great evil, modern 
giritualism. The priest whom I consulted was 
ery kind to me, and did all in his power to 
pacify and help me, but I had been convicted 
of sin, and was in real trouble, and nothing 
short of the power of God could help me. One 
sight when I was more than usually troubled 
[eried unto the Lord and He heard me, and 
He opened my vision and let me see my glori- 
fied Saviour, ny Redeemer, my God. He came 
to me and I welcomed Him to my heart, and I 
am so glad that He gave me the grace to receive 
Him. I did not know then, that the blessed 
Saviour had come from heaven to abide in me 
and be my life. A few weeks later as I was still 
presed by the enemy, God put a prayer into 
my heart that gave me new life. I was alone 
in a little garden where I went to pray, as I was 
too restless to stay in the house, and God caused 
me to pray that the Holy Spirit might speak to 
my soul. He wonderfully answered that prayer 
which He had inspired, and I heard his voice 
from heaven plainly and clearly, as He said: 
‘Tam with you always even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.’ At the same time my whole 
being was permeated with the power of the 
Holy Spirit. But when the rapture had passed 
Idid not even then understand what it meant, 
for had never heard of any one living in our 
times having an experimental knowledge of 
God, or of any one since the apostles being bap- 
tied with the Holy Spirit, as | now know I was 
that evening. 

“A few weeks later I was at my work in the 
office and felt the pressure of the enemy again, 
but the Lord spoke to me once more. This 
time the voice from within said, ‘Why do you 
trouble yourself about these things when you 
have strength within to overcome,’ and at that 
toment my understanding was opened and I 
understood my former experience, and knew that 
Jesus had come to abide in me. Jesus by his 
indwelling Spirit has been my life and my guide 
ever since. 

“I know to-day that the baptism of the Ro- 
wan Church did not regenerate me. No dutward 
form or ceremony can save. Jesus says, ‘You 
must be born again,’ and when you have been 
born of the Spirit and have passed from death 
to life, God makes this known to you. His 
Spirit witnesses with yours that you are the 
children of God. Have you this witness, dear 
friends? If you have not, don’t rest until you 
have it,don’t risk your eternal salvation on any 
‘acraments or mediation, no matter how good 
they may appear. It is a matter to be settled 


between yourself and God, not after death, nor 
at death, but now; now is the acceptable time, 
now is the day of salvation.” 





cea 
SELECTED. 
THE POOR MAN'S SHEAF. 
He saw the wheat fields waiting 
All golden in the sun, 
And strong and stalwart reapers 
Went by him one by one. 
“O, could 1] reap in harvest !” 
His heart made bitter ery. 
“T can do nothing, nothing, 
So weak, alas, am I.” 


At eve a fainting traveller 
Sank down beside his door ; 
A cup of cool, sweet water 
To quench his thirst he bore. 
And, when refreshed and strengthened, 
The traveller went his way. 
Upon the poor man’s threshold 
A golden wheat-sheaf lay. 


When came the Lord of harvest, 
He cried: “Oh, Master kind, 
One sheaf I have to offer, 
But that I did not bind; 
I gave a cup of water 
To one athirst, and he 
Left at my door, in going, 
This sheaf I offer Thee.” 


Then said the Master, softly : 

“Well pleased with this am I: 
One of my angels left it 

With thee as he passed by. 
Thou may’st not join the reapers 

Upon the harvest plain, 
But he who helps a brother 

Binds sheaves of richest grain.” 

SN ee 
Selected. 


WHAT OF THAT? 


Tired! well, what of that! 

Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose-leaves scattered by the breeze? 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to day; 
Coward, arise; go forth thy way! 


Lonely, and what of that ? 

Some must be lonely; ’tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall 

To blend another life into his own. 

Work may be done in loneliness: work on! 


Dark ! well, and what of that ? 

Didst fondly dream the sun would never set ? 

Dost fear to lose thy way? Take courage yet! 
Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight. 

Thy steps will guided be and guided right. 


Hard! well, and what of that? 

Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 

With lessons none to learn, and naught but play ? 
Go, get thee to thy task! Conquer or die, 

It must be learned. Learn it then, patiently. 


No help! nay, ’tis not so; 

Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, 

Who feeds the raven hears his children cry. 

He’s near thee whereso’er thy footsteps roam, 

And He will guide thee, light thee, help thee home! 


—Every Other Saturday. 
- —— 
Bureiary.—If the burglar who craftily ex- 
amines a house or shop, to see how he may best 
break into it and steal its contents, be a knave, 
what name should we bestow upon the Old 
Bailey barrister, who, in the defense of a con- 
fessed thief, sifts and examines the laws to ascer- 
tain where he may best evade or break through 
thém, for the purpose of defrauding justice, of 
letting loose a felon to renew his depredations 
upon society? Bentham compares the confi- 
dence between a criminal and his advocate, to 
a compact of guilt between two confederated 
maletactors.— Tin Trumpet. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Can a Consistent Christian Go to the Theatre? 


“Therefore we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at 
any time we should drift away from them.” 

It is very easy to “drift away ” from the path 
of Truth, and we cannot fully glorify our Mas- 
ter if we do not keep our eye single so that the 
whole body may be full of Light. 

I know there are some who think an occasion- 
al visit to the theatre no harm, but a means of 
change and recreation, to a mind full of busi- 
ness cares and the like which come to nearly all 
of us. 

First, then, let me say, it is not safe for us to 
go anywhere or do anything that we do not feel 
we could in all sincerity ask our Saviour’s bless- 
ing upon. Can we do this when entering the 
door of a theatre, no matter how good a play it 
may be? It seems to me that the question a 
child of God should ask himself or herself in this 
matter should not be, Is it wrong? but—Js tt 
right? We should seek to please Him, not see 
how far we can go and not displease Him. We 
should seek in ad things to glorify our Lord 
and not to please ourselves. If we think any one 
thing in our life is not well pleasing to Him we 
should always ask Him to help us to overcome 
in his power. If we are trusting our dear Lord 
to keep us constantly, if we desire Him as an 
abiding guest, how can we go where we cannot 
safely take Him with us? Our feeling should 
be, “If thy presence go not with us carry us not 
up hence.” 

It is an acknowledged fact, I think I may 
safely say, the tendency of theatrical exhibitions 
in general is away from the best things in this 
life and the life to come. If they do not create 
unchaste and unholy thoughts they most invari- 
ably do create an unrest and a distaste for serious 
thoughtfulness and they unfit the mind and heart 
for work for God. 

I know without having to go to the theatre to 
find out the fact, that there is a fascination 
about it that is unsatisfying to the soul’s best 
feelings and that the more one indulges in this 
the farther that soul will drift from God and 
rest. 

And yet the effect upon ourselves is not all, 
by any means. Are we not “living epistles to be 
read and known of all men” among whom we 
live? How then do our lives count for Ged if 
these see us enter the doors of the theatre? Is 
not our influence as a Christian weakened? 
There can be but one reply to this. 

No matter what the effect may be upon thee, 
my brother; no matter if it may not do thee 
harm, how about thy weaker brother who may 
follow thy example and be led on far beyond 
anything thou may have thought. Do not, I 
beseech thee, open the door by which some one 
may enter and go to lengths from which there 
will be no reclaiming. 

St. Paul said, he would not eat meat while the 
world existed if such eating would cause his 
brother to offend. In many things we are our 
brothers’ keepers; especially are we responsible 
for the acts of others when they are looking to 
us as examples in word and deed. 

Then let me say, fellow soldiers, followers of 
a once crucified but now risen and forever glori- 
fied Lord, when you are tempted to darken the 
doors of a theatre under any circumstances 
whatever, “Enter not.” Refrain not for your 
own sakes only, but for the sake of others who 
may be watching you and perhaps regulating 
their own lives in some measure gccording to 
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the way in which they see you live and act. 
“No man liveth to himself.” 

I believe that to the true Christian the the- 
atre has no charm. There are other and better 
and more elevating things to occupy the spare 
time, in the way of social enjoyment and right- 
ful recreation. Pleasures that may properly be 
entered into without the feeling that the time 
has been lost or misspent. The Christian, in 
giving up wordly pleasures that may have at 
former times been very enjoyable, does not lose 
anything, far otherwise; a true child of God 
gladly and joyfully lets all these go because he 
has that which is far better, and he can still en- 
joy the things of this life that are innocent, that 
are elevating, that are pure, and that do not in 
themselves tend to choke the good seed in the 
heart which the Master has planted there and 
which He is cultivating. 

There may be some to whom this may come 
who have, indeed, in former days tasted of the 
good Word of Life, and the blessedness of a 
Saviour’s love, and who do not now enjoy com- 
munion as they once did. 

Do not, I beseech you, let the enemy of your 
soul’s peace draw you aside into fleshly gratifi- 
cation, but keep close to the side of the Re- 
deemer and He will shield you from the snares 
of the Evil One. 

“Stand therefore having your loins girt about 
with Truth, and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness and your feet shod with the prepa- 
ration of the Gospel of peace. And above all, 
taking the shield of faith wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 

& &. k 


New York City. 


ee 


[While far from believing that all the in- 


mates of all convents are detained against their 
will, yet the occurrence of such incidents as the 
following (which seems to be well authenticated) 
shows the risk that is incurred in placing young 
women in situations, where they are practically 
helpless, and from which in ordinary cases, there 
is no means of escape, no matter how harsh or 
improper may be their treatment.—Ep. ] 


Sidelights on Convent Life. 


THE RESCUE OF A NUN, 


“A Firm of London Solicitors” communicate 
to the Times a remarkable story of the rescue of 
a nun by a member of their firm from a Conti- 
nental convent. The letter appeared in the 
Times on Monday, and was in substance as fol- 
lows: 

Last Monday we received a letter, of which 
the following is a copy, names being omitted: 

“August 22d, 1891.—My dear Mr. ya 
hasten to write to you these few lines because 
I begin to feel quite frightened and suspicious 
at things I hear the Superior here say. You 
said a few years ago that a convent was a gaol. 
I now believe it, and therefore beg of you to be 
kind enough to come here to , where I shall 
be, for I must see you, for I have something 
very particular to speak of, they won’t let me 
go. I thought I should be obliged to wait till 
September 24th, but I hope not, for there are 
others than me that leave, I hear. I hope you 
will come as soon as you can on receiving this, 
dear Mr. I shall be very anxious till I 
see you. They must not know of your coming, 


so please don’t write unless to let me know if 


you caunot, for I am suspicious by them saying, 
‘Ah! you don’t know in what house we may put 
you!’ Then, dear sir, relying on your speedy 


help, I remain, with kindest regards, yours very 
sincerely, 
“ —_———., 

“P. S.—The Superior-General will not reply, 
it appears, but has her instructions given, I sup- 
pose, to theSuperior here; therefore lam anxious 
to know their artifices and falseness. What can 
they do with me? I have no power, having no 
one. All the stamps and money are locked up, 
and I am with nothing. The train from Calais 
to , from straight to , the con- 
vent, a large brick building a step from the 
station.” 

On the following day, Mr. , 2 member of 
our firm, left London by the eleven o’clock A.M. 
train, and travelled straight to the small town 
where the convent is situated. After leaving 
his luggage at the small inn, he was guided to 
the convent by a youth and rang the bell. On 
the door being opened by a nun, he entered the 
hall without hesitation, and told her that he 
wished to see Miss , and that he had trav- 
elled some distance for that purpose. She showed 
him into a small room off the hall with two doors 
leading into it, one from the hall and the other 
from a corridor, and asked him to wait till she 
inquired of the Mother Superior. In about five 
minutes the Mother Superior appeared, and 
upon her saying that she had not the honor of 
knowing him he gave her his card and said that 
he had come a long way to see Miss She 
then left him, and in about another five minutes 
returned with Miss , who immediately ad- 
vanced to him and, while shaking hands, said in 
a low voice in English that she was forbidden 
to speak to him in that language. He then 
said to the Mother Superior that Miss - was 
not happy where she was, and that he had come 
to make other arrangements for her comfort. 
The Mother Superior stated that could only be 
done with the permission of the Mother General 
at (twenty miles off). Miss then 
said that they could go to and see the 
Mother General. To this the Mother Superior 
objected. Miss then spoke to Mr. 
very hurriedly in English, imploring him to 
help her to leave the convent. Mr. turned 
to the Mother Superior and said that Miss 
wanted to leave at once, to which she replied 
that she must first of all speak to Miss out- 
side in the corridor. The moment they had left 
the room the Mother Superior locked the door. 
Mr. then heard a scuffle going on in the 
corridor, and feeling that he had been foiled 
tried to force the lock, but without avail. He 
then went out into the hall by the other door 
and tried to reach the corridor that way, but 
the door leading into the corridor was also 
locked. He managed, however, to wrench it open 
and got into the corridor. When he got there 
all was quiet, no one to be seen, and he did not 
know where to go. Almost immediately after- 
wards he heard screams, which he followed up, 
and found they came from a room at the end 
of this long corridor. He threw open that door 
and found four nuns surrounding Miss . 
trying to stop ber screams. They had pulled 
off her cap, torn her dress, wrenched off the cross 
of the Order, and were apparently trying to 
wrestle her down to the ground. He ran for- 
ward, pushed all four away, and seized hold of 
Miss —— by the arm and helped her along the 
corridor into the hall. By that time the four 
nuns had recovered themselves and tore after 
Miss into the hall and wanted to pull her 
away from Mr. He waved his arm vio- 
lently at them, exclaiming loudly at their at- 
tempting to detain an English woman against 


her will. Fortunately the hall door hag not 
been locked, and he had no further difficulty in 
getting outside the convent with Miss —_, 

was in a most dishevelled condition, and ag the 
passed along the road the inhabitants of th 
village by twos and threes formed and followed 
them, till at last they had a large number of 
men, women and children close to them ag 
entered the inn. Miss - bought from the 
landlady a bonnet and mantle, which Mr, — 
paid for, and when Miss was ready to leaye 
the inn the landlady said it was impossible, ag 
sucht a crowd had collected in the open square 
who would sympathize with the people of the 
convent. However, a carriage was prepared ig 
the court-yard of the inn, and they drove rapid} 
through the crowd to the railway station, and 
by a few minutes caught a train and returned 
to England without delay. 

We may also mention that some years ago, 
Miss wrote to her brother-in-law to come 
and take her away from the convent in which 
she was then staying; that he wrote to the 
Mother Superior to say he was coming over to 
remove her; that when he arrived at the convent 
he found that Miss had been removed t 
another convent, and that, although he called ia 
the help of a local magistrate, he was not abk 
to ascertain where she was, and had to retum 
to England without her. Miss —— had not 
been in England for twenty-five years up to las 
Wednesday, and had been in fifteen different 
convents, belonging to the same Order, during 
that period— The Record. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

“Abide in me, and I in you.”—These were 
the words of our Holy Redeemer. How com- 
prehensive and how clear—telling plainly that 
according to the good rule, that works more than 
one way—the believer must know of having an 
experimental knowledge of practical religion 
before he can have a certain knowledge of 
abiding in Christ, and Christ by bis spirit 
abiding continually in him. Firstly, it is by 
obedience to the manifestations of the Holy Spint 
that the believer gains a certain knowledge that 
the work of religion is begun in the heart. Ex- 
perience being as a handmaid to religion, the 
good work goes on—“ First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” By the 
perfection of the fruit brought forth, it is known 
that the branch belongeth to the living vine, 
the vine to the root from which flows sap and 
nourishment into the branch whereby the fruit 
is perfected to the glory of God, 

Thus fulfilling the Divine command with r 
gard to an abiding in Christ—the disciple finds 
it needful to observe the command “to wateh 
and pray,” and that continually, lest he enter 
into temptation—for “the spirit is willing, bat 
the flesh is weak”—omitting to do this the 
branch, in time, becomes withered and useles 

Some, professing to be ministers of the 
who have lost their standing in the Truth, do 
yet claim to be of the Israel of God—even to be 
the Saints of the Most High, standing sinles 
before the Lord—often engaged in using wo 
of prayer, while failing to make it manifest that 
the Divine promise is fulfilled in them. “As 
what ye will and it shall be done unto you. 
The watchword seems to be, Beware of coll 
terfeiting the Good. P. R. Grrror. 

ProvipENCcr, Eleventh Month 1, 1891. 

nececteineaslielpiiinianennse 

Ler not him who prays, suffer his tongue @ 
outstrip his heart, nor presume to carry a message 
to the throne of grace, while that stays behind. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

Salmon Fishing at Tasmania.—An interesting 
esbibition of a combination of fish for the pur- 
of hunting is thus described: “I had 
gramdled out along a reef of rocks that runs 
wg{ into the sea midway between the headlands 
of a little bay, and whilst examining the geo- 
ical formation, I noticed a disturbance in the 
gter at my feet. The vivid whiteness of the 
sartz sand and perfect transparence of the sea 
gabled me to see clearly to the bottom, and 
showed a circle or wheel, of twenty feet or more 
in diameter, formed of a dense shoal of little 
fab, whirling and splashing round and round 
with great rapidity, and evidently in great ter- 
por. Hiistinctly saw that they were young King- 
fsh from three to five inches in length, their 
meenish silvery lustre gleaming brightly through 
te clear water. Looking carefully for the cause 
oftheir panic, I saw, outside this wheel-shoal, a 
wmber of salmon, from twelve to sixteen inches 
|ng, swimming actively to and fro, and form- 
ing a barrier guard, reaching from the end of 
the reef to the east horn of the bay, and through 
shich the little king-fish could not pass. Pre- 
wotly, as if by a concerted signal, a few salmon 
fom different parts of the cordon dashed sud- 
daly in amongst the mass of king-fish, like a 
pack of wolves into a flock of sheep, snapping 
them up in all directions, and covering the 
yater with fragments as the victims darted about 
vildly in vain efforts to escape. The main body 
of salmon meanwhile kept up their patrol out- 
side, effectually preventing the scattered shoal 
from evading their vigilance. Then the salmon 
which had been in action, and were, we may 
suppose, gorged with prey, returned to the main 
body, and all continued to swim to and fro as 
before, until the depressed shoal of the poor 
king-fish gathered together again and resumed 
its wheel-shape, the circle being smaller than at 
first. This occupied perhaps ten minutes, and 
then another sortie of skirmishers took place 
(probably members of the force who had not 
dined), and another devouring slaughter ensued, 
which left a still smaller circle for the wolfish 
eotinels to round up and keep compact for the 
attack. No well-trained sagacious sheep-dogs 
could have performed their work with more 
orderly, systematic order. The same routine 
vent steadily without cessation, only the circle 
if the king-fish grew less and less and the en- 
vironing salmon came closer in shore, until from 
idiameter of twenty feet, the living wheel was 
reduced to three feet or less. Having watched 
the unequal warfare for more than two hours, 
Ileft the reef for a while, and on my return to 
bok again on the scene of conflict all was still. 
Both hunters and game had disappeared, and 
rhether the poor little fish were all eaten up, or 
vhether when their numbers had been too small 
tobe worth the trouble of pursuit, the persecuted 
rmnant escaped alive, remains unknown.”— 

Tumanian Friends and Foes. 


cmiecemamaiiianbaiinidneet 

CaRIstraNtry ( Fashionable, )—keeping a pew 
ttsome genteel church or chapel, to which ladies 
pay & civil visit when the weather is fine, when 
they have got a new bonnet or pelisse to dis- 
play, and a smart, lively servant to follow them 
vith a prayer-book. They curtsey very low at 
the mention of the Lord's name, making the 
homage of the knees as a substitute for that of 
he heart; and duly receive the sacrament, 
Which, by a strange perversion of ideas, they 
“ok upon as a proof of the sincerity of their 


lief, and an absolution for the laxity of their 
Practice, 


Fashionable male Christianity is demonstrated 
by an occasional nap in a cushioned and a car- 
peted pew; in cheerfully paying Easter offer- 
ings and church dues; in maintaining a certain 
decency of appearance ; and more especially in 
hating those who presume to differ in matters 
of religion. 

That they possess the outward and visible 
signs of Christianity, both sexes exhibit incon- 
testable proofs; but as to the inward and spiri- 
tual grace, they leave that to the vulgar and 
fanatical. They are too polite to travel Zion- 
ward in such company, and would rather sacri- 
fice heaven altogether, than reach it by any 
ungenteel mode. Provided they may be among 
the exclusives here, they will cheerfully run the 
risk of being among the excluded hereafter.— 
Tin Trumpet. 


FiLoatingc Down N1aGara.—Two or three 
miles above the Falls of Niagara, an Indian 
canoe was one day observed floating quietly 
along, with its paddle upon its side. 

At first it was supposed to be empty ; no one 
could imagine that a man would expose himself 
to such a well-known and imminent danger. 
But a turn in the current showed that in was 
occupied by an Indian, who was lying sound 
asleep at the bottom. The spectators were 
shocked. They shouted to the man to rouse 
him from his danger, but he did not hear ;— 
again and again they united in cries of alarm, 
but he was deaf to their warning. 

It chanced that the current, which was now 
hurrying along with increased speed, as it near- 
ed the fatal precipice, drove the little boat 
against a point of rock, with such violence that 
it was whirled round and round several times. 

““He’s safe! he’s safe!” cried the spectators, 
joyfully; “the man is safe; that shock must 
wake him.” 

But alas! no. Fatigue or perhaps intoxica- 
tion, had so oppressed his senses, that it seemed 
more like death than sleep that held him. 

It was indeed the sleep of death. All hope 
was gone; and they hurried along the bank in 
horror to see the end. It soon came; for the 
torrent was now rolling so rapidly that they 
could scarcely keep pace with the moving boat. 
At length the roar of the water, which had 
been hitherto almost muffled within the high 
banks, was borne toward them by a sudden 
change of the wind, with awful distinctness. 
This dreadful noise, with which the Indian’s ear 
was familiar, did at last arouse him. He was 
seen to stagt up and snatch his paddle. But it 
was too late. The dunning sound which had 
roused him from sleep, told him it was in vain 
now to strive for safety by rowing. 

Nor, indeed, had he time to try. Upright as 
he stood, he was carried over the awful preci- 
pice; and the boat and its occupant were seen 
no more. 

Floating asleep down Niagara! Hurrying 
faster and faster to certain death, and dreaming 
all the while of rest and security! But was 
this, after all, so sad a sight as that of a sinner 
floating asleep down the stream of time that is 
bearing him to eternal woe? “Awake, thou 
that sleepest!” is the call of Divine mercy. 
There is time to escape, if a man will but awake. 
“Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?” are 
other words of the same compassionate God. 
There is time still to turn from sin to God. Al- 
most too late, indeed; not not too late yet, as 
long as a man is in this world, where Jesus died 
and where his blood is crying for pardon and 
life to every returning soul. 


Reader, are you asleep or awake? Escape 
for thy life! Flee to Christ and be safe! 

Opportunity is the flower of time; and as the 
stalk may remain when the flower is cut off, so 
time may remain with us when opportunity is 
gone.— Words of Life. 


Items. 


Progress of Temperance.—John Atkinson, in his 
account of a Moorland Parish in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, speaks of the changes in the drinking habits 
of the people, as follows: 

**T am old enough to remember when the dinner 
parties of the day met at 2 Pp. M., and sat with the 
wine before them, after the removal of the cloth, 
until 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening, the guests being 
the country gentlemen, the parsons, and other pro- 
fessions; when nobody, not even the parson, was 
thought much the worse of because of such de- 
bauches as these. Less than three-quarters of a 
century ago that was the state of public and private 
feeling, both within and touching the class of so- 
ciety customarily spoken of asthe clergy and gentry. 
All that is altered indeed. In other words, public 
opinion has spoken out on such matters, and her 
utterance is respected.” 


President Harrison on Arbitration.—The President 
having been introduced to the Methodist Ecumeni- 
cal Conference recently held in Washington made 
some remarks, in which he expressed the desire of 
America for peace with all the world. Where 
“there is present a disposition tosubjugate, an ag- 
gressive spirit to seize territory, a spirit of national 
aggrandizement that does not stop to consider the 
rights of others,” he thought the true remedy was 
the growth of a Christian sentiment characterized 
by a high sense of justice and by a spirit of love 
and forbearance. When that prevails the settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration would become easy. 

Departures from the Usages and Principles of 
Friends.—A \etter from a Friend who has recently 
been travelling within the limits of the Western 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings, mentions that they 
found that in the limits of West Branch Quarterly 
Meeting, it was the custom for the meetings to have 
paid pastors, and to have organs in their meeting- 
houses ; that many of them have discontinued hold- 
ing week-day meetings. At one meeting which he 
attended (at Middleton) there was an organ, hymn 
books were passed around, and the audience was 
requested to sing the 200th hymn. The writer says 
that the number of members in those meetings ap- 
pears to be diminishing—which is no cause for 
surprise. 


THE FRIEND. 
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Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in 
general, are not favorable to the practice of 
singing in their meetings for worship; and so 
far as we know, instruments of music have never 
been introduced into their meeting-houses. While 
gladly recognizing their allegiance to the doc- 
trines of our Society as to the spiritual nature 
of Divine worship, there was some cause for fear, 
in the recent attendance of their Yearly Meeting, 
lest their testimony to this vital principle might 
gradually be weakened through the tolerance 
given to ministers from other parts to interrupt 
their proceedings by singing hymns. Friends of 
Baltimore are very polite and courteous, but it 
is a mistake to carry this feeling so far as to 
admit, without rebuke, of the introduction of 
practices which strongly tend to ritualism and 
the substitution of performances in the will of 
man, for that reverent waiting upon God which 
is the best foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
worship. 
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One of the strangers present, apparently with 
the design of promoting singing, quoted from 
Barclay’s Apology a part of the paragraph in 
which he says:—We confess singing to be a 
part of God’s worship, and very sweet and re- 
freshing, when it proceeds from a true sense of 
God’s love in the heart and arises from the 
Divine influence of the Spirit, which leads souls 
to breathe forth either a sweet harmony, or 
words suitable to the present condition.” But 
he omitted the remarks which follow this—and 
the declaration which Barclay makes, that “as 
for the formal, customary way of singing, it has 
no foundation in Scripture, nor any ground in 
true Christianity.” 

The formal, customary way is for persons to 
commit to memory the words of a hymn, or to 
have them given out by some one in the con- 
gregation, and then to sing them according to a 
tune previously arranged by one skilful in music, 
and learned by the person who sings. This is 
the method adopted in all ritualistic worship, 
whether among Friends or others; and is very 
different from the sweet harmony that arises 
“from a Divine influence.” It is a well-known 
fact that the voice is influenced by the emotions 
of the mind; and it is very conceivable that 
when the heart is filled with a sense of the love 
of God, and with praises to Him arising from 
that sense, there should be a very sweet and 
refreshing harmony in the voice. 

In the account given in “Piety Promoted” of 
Jennet Stow, of Yorkshire, England, who died 
in 1702, there is preserved a testimony by Dr. 
Heathcot, who says that in meetings “ the sound 
of her voice was beyond all the music I ever 
heard, and the least sound that dropped from 
her in a meeting, with words, or if only a sigh 
or sound of any sort, I thought it always brought 
my mind nearer to the Lord, from whence every- 
thing of hers had its sweetness.” 

Is it not.reasonable to believe that it was this 
harmony arising from the immediate sense of 
the Lord’s power, which R. Barclay acknowl- 
edges as a part of true worship, rather than 
any formal, customary practice of singing, which 
is an intellectual and not a spiritual perform- 
ance? 

A proposition came to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting from Iowa Yearly Meeting to join it 
in the establishment of a Biblical Institute for 
the training of ministers and missionaries. This 
it was proposed to locate near Chicago, where 
the students, it was thought, might largely defray 
their expenses by working as First-day School 
teachers and in other forms of missionary work 
in that large city. The Meeting declined the in- 
vitation, being united in disapproving of such 
training as a necessary preliminary to the ex- 
ercise of gospel ministry. 

A proposition to appoint delegates to a con- 
vention of American Yearly Meetings contained 
a proviso that disputed questions should be de- 
termined by majorities. Baltimore instructed 
its delegates not to vote,as it was not in the way 
of deciding questions in that manner. 

The earnest feeling that exists on the subject 
of temperance was manifested by an excited 
discussion on a proposal looking towards ad- 
vising the members to vote for prohibition. 
While all seemed united in opposing the saloon, 
there was a caution felt by some against com- 
mitting the Yearly Meeting to any political 
action; and the case resulted in the adoption of 
a minute advising the members to promote the 
prohibition of the manufacture and traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors by religious, moral and other 
means consistent with Christian principles. 

























adjourned, at noon, until the 8th, and then organized 


Speaker. 


Treasury. 


the gift of a cargo of flour by American millers to the 
starving peasants of Russia,” and thirteen cars of flour 


Geodetic and Coast Survey, concerning the Indiana- 
Ohio boundary line, has been submitted to the Gover- 


of the Indiana line, claiming that it was too far east 


dians, and 2,287 Mongolians. The Arctic District was 
not enumerated. 


during the last twelve months. 
cut, early on the morning of the 4th inst., no less than 
accident vary, but it is known that a “Southbridge 


collision, covering the tracks with wreckage. 
diately afterwards the east-bound Norwich boat ex- 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTep Srates.— Both Houses of Congress con- 
vened in Washington on the 7th instant. The House 


by the election of Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, for 


The State Department has received a dispatch from 
United States Minister Reid, announcing the repeal 
by France of the prohibition of American pork. 

The Secretary of the Interior on the 5th inst. settled 
the long contested case of the Las Vegas land grant, 
in Mexico. A new survey will be made, and this, it 
is claimed, will open to settlement from 550,000 to 
570,000 acres. 

A statement prepared at the United States Treasury 
shows that there has been a net increase of $12,769,- 
909 in circulation since Eleventh Month 1, and a net 
increase of $8,867,045 in money and bullion in the 


A reply has been received at Minneapolis from the 
Russian Chargé d’ Affaires in New York “ favorable to 


have already been subscribed in Minneapolis alone. 
An Indianapolis dispatch says that the report of 
Professor T. Mendenhall, Chief of the United States 


nors of both States. Ohio had disputed the correctness 


at the northern extremity of the State. The survey of 
Professor Mendenhall and assistants shows that it is 
one mile east of its proper place at that point and con- 
verging to the proper point at the southern. This 
would give Ohio nearly one hundred square miles of 
Indiana territory. 

A bulletin issued by the Pension Office gives the 
population of Alaska as 31,795, of whom 4,303 are 
whites, 1,819 mixed Russians and natives, 23,274 In- 


A careful survey of the actual state of affairs in 
Kansas discloses the fact that every acre of available 
land in the State has increased in value 25 per cent. 


A disastrous wreck occurred on the New York and 
New England Railroad at East Thompson, Connecti- 


three trains, a freight and two passenger, being com- 
pletely destroyed. The accounts as to the canse of the 


Special” freight and a special local freight were in 
Imme- 


press, running at full speed, crashed into the wreck, 
and following it the Long Island express was added 
to the confused mass. The wreck at once took fire, 
this adding to the horrors of the disaster. Three lives 
were lost and several persons were seriously injured, 
one probably fatally. 

A man who gave his name as H. D. Wilson, went 
into the offices of Russell Sage, the millionaire broker, 
on Broadway, New York, at noon on the 4th inst., and 
made a demand for $1,200,000. When the demand 
was refused he hurled upon the floor a package of 
dynamite. The explosion which followed wrecked the 
office and part of the building, killed the b&8mb-thrower 
and Benjamin F. Norton, a clerk, and injured six 
others, C. W. Osborn, Sage’s secretary and treasurer, 
and Frank Robertson, a clerk of Imbre & Co., who 
happened to be in the office, fatally. Russell Sage 
himself was not seriously hurt. 

The New York correspondent of the Publie Ledger 
of this city, speaking of a sermon delivered in New 
York City on the 6th inst., on the “ New Theology,” 
says: ‘In many respects his views suggested those of 
Dr. Briggs, set forth in his discourse on the reason, 
and like him he referred to the Friends as keeping 
alive a belief which other denominations are now bor- 
rowing, that God’s spirit still speaks to men.” 

The number of deaths reported in this city last week 
was 410; which is 25 less than the previous week, and 
24 more than the corresponding week last year. Of 
the whole number, 214 were males and 196 females; 48 
died of consumption; 47 of diseases of the heart; 44 
of pneumonia; 33 of diphtheria; 21 of convulsions; 
16 of cancer; 14 of croup; 13 of scarlet fever; 11 of 
bronchitis ; 10 of marasmus and 10 of inflammation of 
the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, 116} a 117}; 
coupon, 117} a 118}; currency 6’s, 108 a 118. 

CoTTon was quiet but steady, on a basis of 8yyc. per 
pound for middling uplands. 







































ton; spring bran, in bulk, $18.50 a $19.50 


$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25 ; 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller. strai 

$4.50 a $4.75; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $45" 
do. do., straight, $4.75 a $4.90; winter patent, ner 
$5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.65 a 
straight, $4.90 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.10 a $5.40. 
do. do., favorite brands, $5.50. Rye flour 7 
weaker in sympathy with the decline in rye, y, 
quote at $5.00 a $5.15 per barrel for Pennsylyan; : 
to quality. Buckwheat flour moved slowly at $2 0a 
$2.20 per 100 pounds for new. 5 : 


cts; medium, 43 a 4§ cts.; fair, 4a 4} cts; common, 
34 a 33 cts.; culls,3 a 3} ets.; 


5 cts.; medium, 4} a 4} ets.; 
culls, 14 a 3 cts.; lambs, 34 a 6} cts. 


5} a 54} ets. 


thority of Paris, says that the epidemic of influeng 
has increased, and that deaths from the disease occurrel 
in that city, week before last, by the hundreds, 


it is estimated that 13,000 persons were ill with inflg 
enza in Hamburg during the past week. Fatal 

however, were few in number. 
Crown Prince of Denmark is seriously ill with influeoy 
in Copenhagen. The epidemic is mild in that city, but 
is spreading. 
account of the illness of the judges. 


on the 4th inst. The event, which was not unexpected, 
has caused sincere grief throughout Europe, but has 
been devoid of political effect. 
he had lived, quietly and simply. 


nounced in the German Reichstag, on the Ist instant, 
that the German possessions in Southwest Africa would 
be sold to a syndicate for the sum of 3,750,000 marks, 
The syndicate has already paid 250,000 marks as an 
earnest of their intention to complete the purchase, 
It was provided that if the sale was not completed this 
sum of 250,000 marks would be forfeifed to the Gov- 
ernment. 


mining disaster at St. Etienne, in the Department of 
Loire, and the centre of one of the richest coal fieldsin 
France. 
that day in one of the numerous coal pits in the region, 
and many of the workers were unable to escape from 
the mine. According to advices so far received 73 men 
perished in the pit. 


of the removal of the prohibition on American pork 
by the Austrian Government. 


in spite of the commercial policy of the United States 
the Austrian Government had decided to take par 
officially in the Chicago World’s Fair. 


graphs that the rebels in China have met a complete, 
crushing defeat. 









FrED.—Winter bran, in bulk, $19.50 $20.50 _ 


per - 
per, 33.60 
No. 2 wink 





FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania sy 









$4.90; do. 





was dull and 








GrRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.02 a $1.02}, 
No. 2 mixed corn, 56} a 57 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 40} a 403 cts, 
3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, none here; good, 43.45 









fat cows, 2a 


‘ » & 3 Cts, 
SHEEP AND LAmss.— Extra, 5} 25} ets. 


3 00d, 4} 


common, 3} a 4 ds; 


Hocs.—Good Westerns, 5} a 5} cts. ; other Western, 





ForriGgn.—Dr. Brouardel, the noted medical ay. 


A dispatch received in London on the 7th inst.,say 


The eldest son of the 


The Supreme Court has been closed a 


Dom Pedro, Ex-Emperor of Brazil, died in Franc 


The Emperor died as 


Doctor Kaiser, of the Colonial Department, an- 


On the 6th inst., report was received of a terrible 


An explosion of fire damp occurred at noon 


A formal announcement was made on the 3d inst, 


On the Ist inst.,in the Lower House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, the Minister of Commerce announced that 


The London Chronicle's Shanghai correspondenttele 


Advices received from Japan, at Vancouver, by the 
steamship Empress of China, place the number killel 
by the recent earthquakes at 7,560, and the injured at 
10,120, with 89,630 buildings totally, and 28,625 pr 
tially destroyed. ; 

A dispatch was received in London on the 7th ins, 
from Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, stating that all signs 
of discontent have disappeared and that everything's 
quiet throughout the State. 

The volcano of Colima, Mexico, was in violent erup 
tion on the 3d inst., and the city of Colima was or 
ered with ashes. The inhabitants were greatly tert 


fied. 





NOTICES. 

Frienps’ Lisrary.—The Library will be open® 
Third, Fifth and Seventh-day afternoons, from 3 to6 
o'clock. On Fourth-day evenings from 7.30 to 9.90 
o'clock. 


Evizaspetu L. Warton, Purchasing Agent, No 
239 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Careful 
prompt attention given to all orders for house fur 
nishing and dry geods. 
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